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MILTON AND THE ZOHAR 
By Denis Saurat 

I purpose to prove that Milton knew the Zohar and other 
kabbalistic documents, that he used them freely as a source of 
inspiration; that practically all his philosophical ideas are kab- 
balistic ideas, in such a way that the only tenable hypothesis is 
that he derived the most important part of his philosophy from the 
Kabbalah. 

I shall use the French translation of the Zohar by de Pauly 
(Paris, Leroux, 1906-1911) and M. S. Karppe's Etude sur les 
origines et la nature du Zohar (Paris, Alcan, 1901). Both books 
contain inacceptable ideas as to the formation of the Zohar; but 
that is of no importance here, as we shall consider the Zohar as it 
was known in the sixteenth century. I also beg to be allowed to 
refer the reader to my study of Milton's philosophy {La Pensee de 
Milton, Paris, Alcan, 1920) for any more detailed proof than can 
be here given that Milton held such or such an idea. 

The Zohar was printed in Mantua and Cremona in 1559-1560, 
another edition coming out at Lublin in 1623. The most celebrated 
commentators of the Zohar, Cordovero and Loria, belong to the 
middle of ttie sixteenth century. Pico della Mirandola, Reuchlin, 
Agrippa during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, had prepared 
the scholars of Europe to receive kabbalistic ideas and had made 
known many of the principles of the Kabbalah. In 1635, Joseph 
Voysin published in Paris a Latin translation of some passages of 
the Zohar. Father Kircher published his study of the Kaballah 
in Rome from 1652 to 1654. In England, Robert Fludd (1574- 
1637) gave to the public the most interesting among the kabbalistic 
conceptions, and there are many striking resemblances between 
Fludd's and Milton's ideas. Last of all, Henry More, who belonged 
to the same Cambridge College as Milton, published in 1654, in 
London, his work on the Kabbalah. 

Such facts must here suffice to show that Milton could not be 

ignorant of the existence of the Kabbalah. Unanimous tradition 

and even the statement of the poet himself leave us no doubt that 

he was able to read the Aramean text of the Zohar; and we know 
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Milton sufficiently well to be sure that if once he became interested 
in the Kabbalah, he would go straight to the main text with his 
usual contempt for commentators, since the text was accessible. 
In such circumstances, the proof that Milton knew the Zohar and 
derived ideas from it must come from a comparison of the two 
systems of thought and a precise investigation of texts. 

I do not mean to maintain that Milton was a kabbalist, in the 
sense that he accepted the Zohar as a revealed book in any other 
way than any other great book. His mind was much too clear and 
exacting for that. Besides, the Zohar is full of contradictions, 
owing to the way it was put together or transmitted. Milton 
evidently only took what suited him from that chaos of ideas. But 
Milton used the Zohar, found there abundant confirmation of his 
general ideas, and drew from there most of the ideas which seem 
at first sight more particularly his own. 

Many of his general conceptions belong to a traditional stock, 
common to the Zohar and to other Jewish or Christian lines of 
development. But some of Milton's most original notions are only 
found in the Zohar; and perhaps the most striking fact of all is 
that in the Zohar can be found all Milton's ideas, whether appar- 
ently peculiar to himself or not. With one reservation only, 1 it 
can be stated that Milton's philosophy is in the Zohar, and Milton 
had only to disentangle it from extraneous matter. Inversely, 
although Milton only took in the Zohar a very small part of its 
contents, there is really only one great idea of the Zohar which is 
not in Milton : the idea of reincarnation. Even in this case, how- 
ever, there is a parallel conception in the poet. The basis of the 
theories of reincarnation is that the future life must take place 
on earth, and debts contracted either by us or towards us must be 
paid in kind. This idea of justice as rendered in this world and 
not in another is what drove Milton to adopt the notion of the 
Millenaries and Fifth Monarchy men: it is on this earth that 
Christ will come and reign and settle all accounts. 2 

■The idea of the non-existence of the soul, the origin of which I study- 
in the Renue Germanique (October, 1921) and even in this case, all the 
ideas on which Milton bases this one are in the Zohar: pantheism, 
matter as a divine substance, transformation of matter into spirit, 
unity between matter and spirit, vindication of sensuality, etc. Hilton 
only drew the conclusion; and *was probably helped to it by an arrant 
kabbalist, Robert Fludd. 

'La Penste de Milton, p. 209. 
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Let us first see what Milton owes to the mythology of the Zohar. 
It is comparatively little. 3 So reasonable a mind could not be much 
influenced by the extravagant development and complication of 
myths which the kabbalists indulge in. Yet a few traits are very 
interesting. 

In Paradise Lost (ix, 815-833) Eve soliloquises thus, after 
having eaten the apple, and before giving it to Adam (she had 
thought it better perhaps to keep superior science to herself) : 

But what if God lave seen 
And death ensue? then I shall be no more, 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve 
Shall live with her enjoying, I extinct; 
A death to think. Confirmed then I resolve 
Adam shall share with me in bliss or woe: 
So deal I love him that with him all deaths 
I could endure, without him live no life. 

Splendid psychology, in splendid language. The Zohar says : 

The woman touched the tree. Then she saw the Angel of Death 
coming towards her, and thought: Perhaps I shall die and the Holy 
One, Blessed be He, -will make another woman and give her to Adam. 
That must not happen. Let us live together or let us die together. 
And then she gave the fruit to her husband that he should eat it also.* 

There is perfect correspondence in the sequence of ideas : 

But what if God have seen Perhaps I shall die, and the Holy 

And death ensue? then I shall be One, Blessed be he, 



And Adam wedded to another Eve will make another woman 



Shall live with her enjoying, I and give her to Adam. 

extinct 



A death to think. Confirmed then That must not happen 

I resolve 
Adam shall share with me . . . 



3 Milton follows the normal Christian tradition as to myth, see La 
Pensde de Milton, in, i. 

* Zohar r, 269 b Vol. n, p. 637. Eleazer of Worms has a similar pas- 
sage, derived from Midrach, Oenesis rabba XIX. But Eleazer of Worms 
or the Zohar is one to my thesis, Eleazer being one of the most celebrated 
kabbalists. 
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. . . with him all deaths Let us live together or let us die 
I could endure, without him live no together, 
life. 

A second trait seems more important still : 

The allegory of the Second Book of Paradise Lost, in which 
Satan commits incest with his daughter Sin, issued from himself, 
and thus produces Death, has revolted many minds since Voltaire ; 
the more specially because the repulsive idea of incest seemed quite 
gratuitous, a mere indulgence in the horrible on Milton's part, 
since James i. 15 gives no hint of it : " When Lust has conceived 
it bringeth forth Sin ; and Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
Death." 

If, therefore, we are sorry to take away from Milton's wreath 
that flower of Eve's jealousy, it is a sort of compensation to acquit 
him of this less graceful invention. Karppe tells us that in the 
kabbalistic tales 

It is a law that applies also to the Sephiroth — that the female first 
issues from the male and then is fecundated t>y him.' 

Hence Sin came from Satan, and then incest was committed by 
them. In the Zohar, the particular form of incest "father- 
daughter " becomes a law. God himself has sexual intercourse with 
the Matrona, or Shekhina, his daughter. 8 And there is a Matrona 
of the lower world (Lilith perhaps) who has become Milton's Sin, 
daughter and wife to Satan, as she boasts herself : 

at thy right hand voluptuous, 
Thy daughter and thy darling, without end. 

A third trait, less important perhaps, is also interesting: 
Whence comes chaos in Milton ? Since in his philosophy every- 
thing comes from God by his " retraction," 7 which produced first 
that divine matter from which the universe is evolved naturally, 
it is difficult to explain the anterior existence of chaos, and one 
may be tempted to see here a purely poetical survival from a differ- 
ent cosmogony. 

* Karppe, 427. 

'Zohar, Vol. I, p. 173, 353; n, 432, etc. The Zohar insists somewhat 
too much on this point for our modern taste. 

' Pensie de Milton, p. 133 and 146, on " matter " and below. 
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But the Zohar explains this chaos, and, incidentally, suggests a 
meaning for one of Milton's finest and most discussed lines 8 (P. L., 
ii, 911), where chaos is 

The womb of Nature and perhaps her grave. 

Why " perhaps her grave " ? 

The Zohar relates on several occasions 9 that God, before cre- 
ating this world, had created several others, and, not being pleased 
with them, had destroyed them ; the remnants of such worlds being 
pointed to by the words: "and the Earth was thohu and bohu." 
It seems evident that, in Milton's mind, unless the Earth fulfil the 
aims God created it for, it will be destroyed also and become part 
of this chaos of lost worlds. Hence a tragic significance to " perhaps 
her grave." 

Such are the artistic traits in common between Milton and the 
Zohar. Few indeed, but very curious. 

Let us now see the practically complete correspondence between 
the philosophical ideas. 

The most striking feature here is the identity of views on the 
ontological relationship between God and the world. 

In Milton's system, God being all things, the creation of separate 
beings must be their separation from God. I have tried at length 
to show that this idea of free will within a pantheistic system was 
the central point of Milton's thought both in Paradise Lost and the 
Be Doctrina Christiana. 10 This creative liberation can only be 
accomplished by a " retraction " of God upon himself : the divinity 
" retires " (as Milton says) its will from certain parts of itself, 
giving them over, so to speak, to whatever latent impulses remain 
in them. God himself, at one of the decisive points of Paradise 
Lost, before the creation of the world, when Satan seems to have 
wrought havoc in the divine Scheme, gives out the theory : 

... I uncircumscribed myself retire 
And put not forth my goodness, which is free 
To act or not — u 

The Tiqoune Zohar has : 12 

* See Professor Greenlaw, Studies in Philology, July, 1920, p. 335. 
•See especially I, 24 b (Vol. I, p. 152) and i, 266" (Vol. n, p. 631). 

10 La Pensie de Milton, p. 133: le retrait. 

11 P. L., vn, 170. 

a Tiqoune Zohar, Tax, quoted by de Pauly, vol. vt (2nd part), p. 346. 
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When we think that the Holy One, blessed be He, is infinite and that 
he fills everything, it is easily understood that any creation would have 
been impossible without the "zimzoum" (retraction). How could it be 
possible to put more water into a cup which is already filled to the brim? 
The Holy One, blessed be He, has therefore contracted the Holy Light 
which is his essence, not that he diminished himself — God preserve us 
from such an idea! — being all things, he can neither increase or decrease. 
Only since the light of God is of such purity and strength that it 
eclipses all things, even the higher angel% even the Hayoth, even the Sera- 
phim u and the Cherubim, the Holy One, blessed be He ! to make possible 
the existence of celestial and material works, withdrew his almighty light 
from a part of himself. 

. . . dazzle Heaven, that brightest Seraphim 
Approach not but with both wings veil their eyes. 

If we go back to the complete passage in Milton, in its very 
construction we shall find an exact reproduction of these few lines 
of the Zohar: 

Boundless the deep, because I am When we think that the Holy One 
who fill — is infinite and that he fills every- 

Infinitude, nor vacuous the space." thing. 



Though I uncircumscribed myself it is easily understood that any 
retire creation would have been impossi- 

And put not forth my goodness, ble without the zimzoum (retrac- 
which is free tion) — the Holy One has therefore 

To act or not, contracted the holy Light which is 

his essence. 



Necessity and chance not that he diminished himself — 

Approach me not, and what I will God preserve us from such an idea 

is fate. — being all things, he can neither 

increase nor decrease. 

In the two texts, we find, in the same order : 
1. The assertion that God is infinite, repeated twice : 
" I am who fill infinitude " rendering " the Holy one is infinite " 
and " nor vacuous the space " rendering " he fills everything." 

13 Note Milton's insistence on thiB theme " God is light " and this par- 
ticular trait, P. L. in, 383: 

"Many editions erroneously put a comma here, instead of the necessary 
full stop. 

3 
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2. The idea of retraction: the English "retire" rendering 
"zimzoum" ("retrait" in the French of de Pauly), and 

" put not forth my goodness " rendering " contracted the Holy 
Light " since "goodness" and "Light" are two names of the 
Shekhina, the essence that plays the principal part in the Zohar. 

3. The assertion that, in spite of this "retraction," God re- 
mains all powerful, his greatness undiminished. 

It appears, therefore, that the passage from Paradise Lost is a 
mere adaptation, or properly a sort of free translation from the 
passage in the Tiqoune Zohar. Milton has only omitted the com- 
parison to the cup of water, which was a hindrance to the logical 
impetuosity of his period. 

It must be considered also that this is not a sidepoint but that 
these six lines are the most important passage in Paradise Lost 
from the philosophical point of view, also the most characteristic. 1 ' 
Here Milton expresses his most striking, and as it seems, his most 
original idea, from which is derived his conception of matter: 
since matter is that " space not vacuous " even after the contrac- 
tion of God, what remains of God's powers in space when God 
has withdrawn his will. It can therefore be asserted that Milton 
has derived from the Zohar his philosophical system. Pantheism, 
materialism, doctrines of free will and of Fate as God's will : by a 
truly remarkable tour de force, Milton has logically knotted these 
four somewhat antagonistic conceptions into one solid knot; he 
has done it in six lines, but only because the Tiquone Zohar had 
done it in ten. Should even some source at present unknown, have 
transmitted second hand to Milton this idea of " retraction," the 
close correspondence of the two passages seems to me to prove that 
anyhow in this particular case Milton had gone back to the original 
text, whatever other inspiration that may be found having only 
pointed it out to him. 

This central point once fixed, everything else derives from it. 
A volume would be necessary to study precisely the relationship 
between Milton's ideas and the ideas of the Zohar, and even such 
a study would be incomplete because other elements than either 
Milton or the Zohar would have to be taken into account; these 
are only two strands of a rope that is made up of many more 

" See La Pensie de Milton, p. 134 ff. 
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besides. I shall here only point out the chief resemblances, and 
therefore, practically, only open the discussion. I do not assert in 
what follows that this or that particular passage of the Zohar has 
inspired this or that passage in Milton; but only that the same 
ideas exist in the two systems. 19 

To Milton, God is the infinite, immutable, unknowable, non- 
manifested. That is the "En-Sof," the End-less of the Zohar, 
which is also " Ayin," " Nothingness," so inconceivable it is. 

Fountain of Light, thyself invisible (P. L., m, 374.) 

"But God, as he cannot be seen, so neither can he be heard" 
(Treatise of Christian Doctrine, p. 109). " "The phrase 'he did 
not think' is not applicable to God" (T. C. D., p. 145). "With- 
in the Supreme Thought," says the Zohar," "no one can con- 
ceive anything whatsoever; it is impossible to know the Infinite 
which does not come under the senses; every question and every 
meditation is vain to reach the essence of the Supreme Thought, 
centre of all, secret of secrets, without beginning or end, infinite." 

In both systems, God is the absolute of the metaphysicians, 
equally incapable of manifesting itself and of being conceived. 
Consequently, in both systems there i3 a Demiurge, an inferior 
God who is at once the creator and the creation since there is 
some sort of pantheism in the two schemes. In Milton, this 
Demiurge is the Son, who is the Finite, the Expressed, "the 
first of the whole creation, by whom afterwards all other things 
were made" (T. C. D., p. 80) "not co-eval with the Father" 
(83) "not from everlasting, but from the beginning" (109) 
"the secondary and instrumental cause" (91). 

In the Zohar, the part of the Demiurge is played by the 
" World of Emanation " the first three Sephiroth taken as one 
whole, Crown, Wisdom and Intelligence, because the Zohar car- 
ries the idea further and puts several steps between God and the 
World. 1 * (Milton follows suit on the few occasions when he feels 

M To allow some sort of method in this rapid survey, I shall follow 
here the systematized scheme of Milton's thought I have drawn up in 
" La Pensee de Milton." 

B Bohn edition. 

"I, 21a, vol. i, p. 129; see also Karppe, pp. 342, 352, etc. 

" See Karppe, p. 377, 378, etc. The quotations are too numerous to be 
given here; among others, see de Pauly, vol. I, p. 98, and vx, p. 119. 
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inclined to admit of the Holy Ghost; he makes of that being a 
third step, between the Son and the World, quite precisely in- 
ferior to the Son. 20 

The three higher Sephiroth seem to have inspired Milton in his 
invocation to Urania, at the beginning of Book VII : 

Before the hills appeared, or fountain flowed, 
Thou with Eternal Wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In presence of the Almighty Father, pleased 
With thy Celestial song. 

We know " Eternal Wisdom " : it is the Logos, the Creative 
Son; but who is Urania, who has a place with Wisdom in the 
presence of the Father? A purely poetical personification? It 
would seem very bold here on Milton's part. Besides, Milton insists 
on her reality : " Thou art heavenly, she (the Muse) an empty 
dream." The Zohar explains her. The Father is the Crown, the 
first Sephira, too near as yet to the En Soph to be creative; 
Wisdom is, by name, the Wisdom of the Kabbalah. Urania then 
is the third Sephira " Intelligence/' the sister of the second, as 
Milton well knows, and Milton applies to this " Intelligence " 
which he disguises as Urania, to be inspired by her: the proper 
power to be inspired by. 21 And from these divine " recreations " 
the Creation came. Milton ascribes to these doings within the 
bosom of the divinity the sexual character which is so well marked 
in the Zohar; and that is the meaning of that terrible passage 
in Tetrachordon in which Milton invokes God's own example to 
justify man in his need of woman : " God himself conceals not 
his own recreations 'before the world was built; I was, said the 
Eternal Wisdom, daily his delight, playing always before him " 
and Solomon " sings of a thousand raptures between these two 
lovely ones, far on the hither side of carnal enjoyment." 22 

No doubt Milton is quoting holy texts; but he adds another 
text: "before the world was built" and this is a relationship of 
cause to effect in the Zohar: the world is the outcome, the child 

" La Pensie de Hilton, p. 145. 
" See Karppe, p. 375. 

"Tetrachordon, pp. 329-330; see La Pensie de Milton, pp. 74-75; p. 
170, etc. 
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of sexual life within the divinity, and Milton makes use of another 
kabbalistic law: life here below is the image of the Life within 
God : that is why man has need of woman. 23 

But let us pass on to less delicate subjects. 

Free-will is a natural consequence of the " retraction " of God, 
both in the Zohar and in Milton. 2 * A connected idea in both 
cases is that of the usefulness of evil. Milton's texts are rightly 
celebrated : 

Good and evil we know in the field of this world grow up together 
almost inseparably. — iWhat wisdom can there be to choose, what continence 
to forbear without the knowledge of evil? — I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue unexercised and unbreathed.** 

Thus also the Zohar: 

Had not the Holy One — Messed be He! — created the spirit of good and 
the spirit of evil, man could have had neither merit nor demerit; that is 
the reason why God created him a mixture of the two spirits. * 

In both systems God has foreseen the use his creatures would 
make of their free will, and has provided for all the consequences, 
by his " preliminary decree," so that, as the Zohar has it : " The 
Spirit of Evil works his Master's will." Thus Milton's Satan 
is himself an instrument of God, and it is "fondly" that he 
thinks he can do anything to " damage " his Master. 27 

The ontology is thus in complete concordance: God- Absolute 
and unmanifested, Demiurge, " retraction " of God and free 
will, necessity and usefulness of evil, preliminary decrees of God, 
are both in the Zohar and in Milton. 

The same harmony exists in the cosmology, but for the differ- 
ence insisted upon earlier. In the two systems, the Universe is 
made of one substance, and that unique substance is God himself. 
The theories of the Zohar on the "emanation" are well known 
and all through the Zohar flows a current of pantheism. 28 "All 

"Zohar, vol. I, pp. 173, 353, 391; rt, 432, etc., and passim, for the sexual 
life God — Matrona. 

"Karppe, pp. 466, 478, etc. 

a Areopagitica. *Vol. I, p. 142. 

"Zohar, vol. rv, p. 105; PensSe de Milton, p. 136, "My damage fondly 
deemed," says God of Satan's activities (P. L., vrr, 152). 

a Karppe, pp. 375, 407, etc. "One first matter all," says Milton, etc.; 
see Saurat, pp. 146 to 153 and Zohar, vol. v, 366. 
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souls form one Unity with the essential soul." And although the 
Zohar does not give up, as Milton does, the idea of a soul distinct 
from the body, yet it adopts this other idea, which bridges the 
difference, that there is no essential distinction between the body 
and the soul. This last is a Miltonic thesis also. 

M. Karppe sums up the doctrine of the Zohar as follows : 29 

The aim of the kabbalists being not to bring the En-Sof into direct 
contact with the Finite, it becomes necessary that the Crown (the first 
Sephira) be able to replace the En-Sof, and contain along with the spi- 
ritual principle the potentiality of the material — Matter is for the Zohar 
a degradation of the spiritual substance — the Crown is the whole of that 
substance, with its full potentialities. 

That is all Miltonic thought. 

iSpirit being the more excellent substance, virtually and essentially 
contains wUhin itself the inferior one, as the spiritual and rational faculty 
contains the corporal, that is, the sentient and vegetative faculty (T. C. 
V., p. 181). 

The original matter of which we speak is not to be looked upon as an 
evil or trivial thing, but as intrinsically good, and the chief productive 
stock of every subsequent good; it was a substance, and derivable from 
no other source than the fountain of every substance (God). (T. C. D., 
p. 179.) 

This divine origin of the substance of which all beings are made 
has the same consequence in psychology and ethics, for Milton 
and for the Zohar : the physical instincts of the body are good and 
legitimate and, especially, sensuality is good and legitimate : both 
the poet and the Kabbalists find it in God himself, as we have 
seen. We need not therefore develop the point, beyond mark- 
ing the extreme limit, common to both. 

The Zohar proclaims several times that it is a sin to abstain 
from lawful sexual intercourse; 80 Milton is just as positive, with 
his 

Who bids abstain, 
But our destroyer, foe to God and man? 

And Milton has shown us the example of physical love, in a pas- 
sage which causes Raphael himself to blush, among the angels also : 

Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy'st 
(And pure thou wert created) we enjoy. (vrxr, 618.) 



»P. 375. 30 Vol. i, p. 290, n, 340, 642, etc. 
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But there is an evil sensuality, which in both systems is associated 
with the Fall. " Sexual desires " says the Zohar " are good or 
evil according to the spirit that prompts them." 31 The whole 
argument of Milton on the subject in the treatises on Divorce is 
based upon that very principle. 32 Therefore the history of the 
Fall is the same : the Zohar reads like a commentary on the IXth 
book of Paradise Lost: 

The woman saw that the fruit was good to eat — she took and ate thereof. 
Those words refer to the first union of Adam and Eve. At first, Eve 
consented to the union solely because of her reflections on the usefulness 
of conjugal cohabitation, 38 and also because of the pure affection that 
bound her to Adam. But as soon as the serpent came into it, Scripture 
says " and gave thereof to her husband " their intercourse was no longer 
inspired by a pure affection — but she roused in him carnal desires." 

All these elements are in the Miltonic tale of the Fall: the 
purity of sexual relationship before the Fall, the fruit considered 
as an aphrodisiac, sexual corruption following immediately upon 
the Fall, the first manifestation of it. 35 

And the Zohar like Milton, can rise to generalisation from 
these facts: it has the great theory of the opposition between 
passion and reason, and derives it also from reflection upon sexual 
passion. 

" Man," says Rabbi Yehouda," " has three guides : Reason, inspired by 
the holy soul, passion, inspired by evil propensities, and the instinct of 
self-preservation, common to all men. Note that the evil Spirit can only 
act upon the last two guides. The guide called passion does not even 
wait for the Tempter — it runs to meet him, and it is this second guide 
which perverts the third by nature inoffensive." 

This third guide Milton calls " desire " or " will," which is " by 
nature inoffensive." The poet describes the effects of sensuality 
on Adam and Eve : 

For understanding ( the 1st guide) ruled not, and the will ( the 
3rd guide) 



31 Vol. I, p. 142. 

32 La Pens4e de Milton, p. 68 and p. 181. 

33 Let us note here another trait common to Milton and the Zohar: 
an occasional colossal lack of sense of humor. 

34 Zohar, vol. r, pp. 287-288. 

35 La Pensie de Milton, p. 164 gives the Miltonic texts. 
"On the daughters of Loth, Vol. n, p. 691. 
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Heard not her lore, both in subjection now 
To sensual appetite (the 2nd) " 

And again: 

Reason in man obscured, or not obeyed (1st) 
Immediately inordinate desires (Srd) 
And upstart passions (2nd) catch the government 
(From reason." 

Consequently, Milton's attitude to woman is much the same as 
that of the Zohar. For both, man without woman is an incom- 
plete being. The Zohar frequently asserts the fact : 8B " The 
male form alone and the female form alone are each only one- 
half of a body." (The basis of these ideas is in the theories 
on primitive hermaphrodism ; traces of which can thus be found 
in Milton's thought also.) Thus Adam explains to the Archangel 
that God 

from my side subducting, took perhaps 
More than enough* 

— man without woman is an incomplete being, hence his weakness 
before her. Then, woman, being the instrument of passion, is 
not so directly as man in relationship with God: 

He for God only, she for God in him. 

says Milton, and the Zohar: 

Women do not possess the light of the Law, which is reserved to men, 
but they have the candle of the Sabbath, which brings them rewards." 

But quite a special dignity is given woman, in many passages. 
For the Zohar, woman remains on earth the expression of the 
Matrona " small in her exile, but powerful," 4Z " the house is hers, 
and man is to consult her for all matters relating to the house- 
hold ; " " the union of man and woman must be voluntary on both 
sides." 4S Woman must never be considered as the passive in- 
strument of pleasure; her consent must be obtained "by words 
of friendship and tenderness." 4S 

"P. L., ix, 1135. m P. L., xn, 85. 

M Karppe, p. 426-427. " F. L., vin, 537. 

"Vol. rv, p. 112. «vr, p. 117. 
"Vol. i, p. 286. 
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This attitude of superiority mixed with respect and tenderness 
is quite precisely Milton's attitude to woman. 44 

If we pass on to Milton's more particularly religious ideas, the 
conception of the "greater Man," of Christ, who is the whole 
body of the elect, of the intelligent, the problem becomes wider, 
it is a larger tradition than that of the Zohar which comes down 
to Milton. I have pointed out two main links in the chain in 
Plato and Origen. 45 But the tradition is in the Kabbalah also: 
the heavenly man, Adam-Kadmon, who is One, the prototype and 
also the whole of mankind, may have helped Milton towards his 
idea of the greater Man, Christ. In any case, there is harmony. 
This parallel could be carried on ad infinitum. I shall only 
add here the mere statement that among others, the following 
Miltonic conceptions are also found in the Zohar: 

That original sin takes place in each of us, and not once for all 

in Adam; 
That, in God's intention, our bodies were to become spirits with- 
out having to go through death; 
That there is in the Fall much that is good; 
That there exist mysteries which it is fatal to unveil; 
That God reveals himself to men according to their powers and 

not such as He is ; 
That the Holy Scripture has many meanings; 
That external events, although real in themselves, are yet in a 

way only symbols of spiritual events, etc. 
There is practically not one philosophical trait in Milton which 
is not to be found in the Zohar. 

Does that mean that Milton derived all his ideas from the Kab- 
ballah ? That cannot be reasonably asserted. It seems to me : 

1. That he obviously derived from the Zohar such peculiar con- 
ceptions as are found nowhere else, e. g. the idea of "retraction," 
his most fundamental idea. 

2. That some ideas coming to him from other sources were 
strengthened by the Zohar into a maturity and importance they 
would not otherwise have reached. 

3. That he found in the Zohar confirmation of again other ideas 
which belonged to a much wider tradition. 

" La Pensie de Milton, Part n, chap. m. 
« Ibid., p. 185. 
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It is perhaps practically impossible — and it is of no real utility 
— to try to work out this division into the detail of the ideas. 

What conclusions are we to draw from the facts? 

The first is that Milton has used the Zohar; I see no other 
hypothesis covering the range of correspondences I have hardly 
done more than point out here. 

The second is that Milton's originality as a thinker is much 
diminished and, indeed, practically reduced to the action of his. 
intellect or feelings upon outside material which he appropriates 
and only arranges. Yet he remains a great thinker because he is 
still the representative of the modern mind in presence of the 
tremendous chaos of impossible ideas, puzzling myths and gro- 
tesque conceptions, of the Zohar. Milton has chosen warily; he 
has drawn from this confusion practically all the original or deep 
ideas that were acceptable to the cultured European. He has never 
been swept away by the element of intellectual and sentimental 
perversity which plays so great a part in the Zohar. In the 
presence of this new world rising on the European horizon, an 
undeniable greatness of character and of intellect was needed to 
maintain such an attitude ; few of those who dealt intimately with 
the Kabbalah were able to do so. 

Considering these new data, and Milton now appearing not as 
the creator but as the stage manager only of his philosophical 
ideas, the problem of Milton's thought is transformed and becomes : 

Why and how did Milton come to adopt such ideas? Why 
did he give up the orthodox tradition of his time and adopt this 
kabbalistic tradition? The answer is to be found in the histor- 
ical and psychological study of his life, of the evolution of his 
feelings and character, such as I have tried to lay the foundations 
of in my Pensee de MUton. 

Milton's original value may thus be diminished, but his histor- 
ical significance becomes much greater; he is no longer an iso- 
lated thinker, lost in seventeenth century England, without prede- 
cessors or disciples. He becomes at one given moment, the bril- 
liant representative of an antique and complex tradition, which 
lasts and widens after him. For the problem becomes larger. 
Milton among the Kabbalists, that is a sort of gap blown into 
the very fortress of English literature, and much may here come in : 
the inexplicable relationship between Blake and Milton becomes 
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clearer for this common light ; 46 Blake himself, in many points, 
is less of a puzzle; and this current broadens into the nineteenth 
century from Shelley to Whitman. But here it is no longer 
merely Milton and merely the Zohar that are in question; other 
influences are at work, and on others besides Milton. It becomes 
necessary to trace a whole stream of semi-occult ideas, flowing 
through the whole of modern literature, and taking in much of 
Goethe, Wagner and Nietzsche, much of Lamartine and Hugo. 
Prom another point of view, if we remember what affection 
Milton felt for Sir Henry Vane the younger, what strange ideas 
Sir Henry indulged in, incomprehensible indeed to all in his 
time, what intimate relationship existed at one time between Vane 
and Cromwell, perhaps a new light may be thrown upon some 
still half obscure points of the history of revolutionary England, 
from which so much in the political modern world is derived. 

University of Bordeaux. 



'' See on this Saurat, Blake and Milton, Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan. 



